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IX.— ON THE DATE OF KING LEAR. 

Within certain limits the date of composition of Shak- 
spere's tragedy of King Lear is well defined. It must have 
been written no earlier than 1603, when Harsnet's Declaration 
of Egregious Popish Impostures was published, 1 and no later 
than December, 1606, when the play was presented before 
" the kinges maiestie at Whitehall." 2 

A further limitation is suggested in Malone's famous 
Attempt to Ascertain the Order in Which the Plays of Shak- 
spere Were Written (1778) as follows: 

"It seems extremely probable that its first appearance 
was in March or April, 1605, in which year the old play 
of King Leir that had been entered at Stationers' Hall in 
1594, was printed by Simon Stafford for John Wright, who, 
we may presume, finding Shakspere's play successful, hoped 
to palm the spurious one on the publick for his." 3 

Malone's theory that the older anonymous play was 
reprinted in 1605 in order to palm it off as Shakspere's for 
many years met with general acceptance on the part of the 
critics. 4 .Recently, however, two Shaksperean scholars on 

1 This discovery is due to Theobald. Cf. Furness, Variorum Shakspere, 
King Lear, (Philadelphia, 1880), pp. 186-7. 

2 So the original entry of the "book" in the Stationers' Register informs 
us. See below. 

3 Variorum of 1821, ed. Boswell, n, 404-5. Cf. Furness, p. 377. Malone's 
further argument based on the substitution of ' ' British man " f or " English- 
man " in a well-known line in the play, seems not to have been well founded. 

* It has been more or less definitely accepted by Eschenburg, Ueber W. 
Shakspere (Zurich, 1787), p. 270 ; Nathan Drake, Shakspere and his Times 
(London, 1817), n, 458; Collier, Works of Shakspere (London, 1843), vn, 
352; Hudson, Works of Shakspere (Boston, 1856), ix, 391 ; Dyce, Works of 
Shakspere (London, 1857), I, clxxxvi ; Staunton, Plays of Shakspere (London, 
1860), in, 56 ; Ulrici, Shaksperes Dramatisehe Werke (Berlin, 1871 ), xi, 
462 



ON THE DATE OF KING LEAK. 463 

reviewing the evidence for this hypothesis, have found it 
insufficient and have proposed a later date for the tragedy. 
It is the purpose of this paper to examine the problem once 
more in the effort to bring forth new evidence on the subject. 
The general plan will be to note carefully the circumstances 
of the publication of each of these plays. 



Shakspere's tragedy was entered at Stationers' Hall, 
November 26, 1607, in the language below : 

Entred for their copie vnder th [e h] andes 

" N jihn n Busby tter ° f SIr Ge0 ^ e Buck kni S ht and Th M 
wardens A booke called Master William 

Shakespeare his ' historye of Kinge Lear ' 

as yt was played before the kinges maiestie 

at Whitehall vppon Sainct Stephens night 

[26 December] at Christmas Last by his 

maiesties servantes playinge vsually at the 

' Globe ' on the Banksyde . . . . vj d 



:d » l 



4; Delius, Shaksperes Werke (Elberfield, 1872), n, 427; von Friesen, 
Shakspere-Studien (Wien, 1876), in, 79 ; Eidam, Ueber die Sage von Konig 
Lear (Wiirzburg, 1880), p. 13 ; Fleay, Lifeand Works of Shakspere (London, 
1886 ), p. 237 ; Adee, Bankside Shakspere (New York, 1890) , x, vi ; Wendell, 
Wm. Shakspere (New York, 1894), p. 288 ; Boas, Shakspere and His Prede- 
cessors (New York, 1896), p. 438 ; Ward, History of English Dramatic 
Literature (London, 1899), II, 174; Herford, Eversley Shakspere (London, 
1899), IX, 7; Gollancz, Temple Shakspere (London, 1900), x, preface to 
Lear (pages not numbered). Doubtless this list could be much extended. 
On the other hand the theory has been received with disfavor by W. A. 
Wright, who in the Clarendon Press Series, King Lear (Oxford, 1879), p. 
xvii, dates it late in 1605, ignoring Malone ; by Furness, Variorum King 
Lear, p. 378 ; by Lee, who adopts a later date for the play in his Life of 
Shakspere (London, 1898), p. 241 ; by Craig, King Lear (London, 1901), 
p. xx ; and by Perrett, Story of King Lear {Palaestra, xxxv ; Berlin, 1904) , 
pp. 97-9. 

'Arbor's Transcript, in, 366. 
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In the following year appeared two quartos of the play 
" printed for Nathaniel Butter " under the title : 

" M. William Shak-speare : | HIS | True Chronicle His- 
toric of the life and | death of King Lear and his three | 
Daughters. | With the vnfortunate life of Edgar, sonne | and 
heire to the Earle of Gloster, and his | sullen and assumed 
humor of | Tom of Bedlam : | As it was played before the 
Kings Maiestie at Whitehall vpon | S. Stephans Night in 
Christmas Ilollidayes. | By his Maiesties seruants playing 
vsually at the Gloabe | on the Bancke-side," etc. 1 

The emphasis put upon Shakspere's name in both the 
Register and the quartos is striking. 2 Even those who dis- 
credit Malone's hypothesis to-day admit that we have here a 
tacit reference to the older play of King Leir, s which had 
been printed by Stafford and Wright three years before 
1608, and had not been written by "M. William Shak- 
speare." The details connected with its publication are not 
easily made clear to the reader. 

In April, 1594, 4 as we learn from Phillip Henslowe's 
Diary, a play of " kinge leare " was on the English stage, 
being presented by " the Quenes men & my lord of Susexe 
to geather." 5 Presumably it was this same play which was 
entered the very next month at Stationers' Hall : 

1 1 here follow the facsimile title-page given by Preterms in his reprint 
of Quarto 1 (London, 1885), p. 1. The few variations in wording between 
the two quartos do not concern us. 

a Scarcely less striking in each case is the carefulness of the publisher to 
note the company which is presenting the play. Moreover on his title-page 
he specifically mentions the Gloster subplot and the death of Lear — two 
details which distinguish Shakspere's play from its predecessor. 

3 So Mr. Aldis Wright, p. xiv of his edition of the Lear. 

4 Not April, 1593, as sometimes stated. Henslowe, to be sure, marks it 
1593 in one place, but a close examination of the entries in this connection 
will convince every reader that what is meant is the year beginning with 
January, 1594, according to modern usage. 

'Henslowe's Diary, ed. Collier (London, 1845), pp. 33-4; ed. Greg. 
(London, 1904), I, 17. 
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"xiiij to die Maij. I . fl 594.1 
Adam Islip. I i V u- n ' • a ,u 

Edward White. | Entred alsoe tor his Copie vnder th [e 

h]andes of bothe the wardens a booke 

entituled | The most famous Chronicle 

historye of Leire kinge of England and 

his Three Daughters .... vj d C | ." 1 

On the same day were entered to White, with Islip's name 
again written and crossed out, as above, the Historye of 
ffryer Bacon andffryer Bungay e, A pastor all plesant Commedie 
of Robin Hood and Little John, and two other plays of the 
time. 2 Of these five " bookes " the Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay is the only one which White published in 1594 that 
is extant to-day. 3 But the book with which we are now 
concerned, the Leir, or else another play of the same name, 
was printed, we have seen, in the year 1605 by Stafford and 
Wright. The 1605 entry of this play in the Stationers' 
Register follows : 

"8 Maij 
Entred for his Copie vnder th [e h] andes of 
the Wardens a booke called ' the Tragecall 
historie of kinge Leir and his Three Daugh- 
ters, &c.' As it was latelie Acted .... vj d . 



'Arber's Transcript, II, 649. It has been suggested that Islip's name was 
first written and then crossed out because he was the printer and White the 
publisher. White does not seem to have done his own printing. It is on 
record that Islip printed for him de Guevara' s Mount of Calvary, Pt. I, 1595, 
Part II, 1597 ; and The Key to Unknown Knowledge, 1599. See Ames, Typo- 
graphical Antiquities (ed. Herbert, London, 1786), n, 1200. 

'Peek's David and Bethsabe, and a lost play of John of Gaunt. 

'See title-page in Greene's Plays and Poems (ed. Collins, Oxford, 1905), 
II, 15. The earliest extant copy of the David and Bethsabe was printed by 
Islip in 1599. The Robin Hood and Little John, with the John of Gaunt, 
seems to have perished. 
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" Entred for his Copie by assignement from 
John Wright. _. a t*> ^ ii p-»r 

bimon otanord and by consent 01 Master 

Leake, The Tragicall history of kinge Leire 

and his Three Daughters | Provided that 

Simon Stafford shall have the printinge of 

this book | | ... . vj d ." 1 

Several copies of this work printed by Stafford for Wright 

are still extant. On them the title is not "the tragical 

history," but runs : 

" The | True Chronicle Hi- | story of King Leie, and his 
three | daughters, Qonorill, Ragan, | and Cordelia. | As it 
hath bene divers and sundry | times lately acted. | London, | 
Printed by Simon Stafford for John | Wright, and are to bee 
sold at his shop at | Christes Church dore, next Newgate | 
Market, 1605." 2 

This is not the place to enter upon any lengthy discussion 
as to whether or not The true chronicle history of King Leir, 
published in 1605, is the same play as The most famous 
chronicle history of King Leir, registered in 1594. Absolute 

l Arber's Transcript, in, 289. Arber adds in a note, " It is evident that 
King Lear was printed by S. Stafford before the 8th of May, 1605, though 
not entered until it was assigned on that date." This statement Perrett, 
op. cit., p. 98, justly questions. Rather, if we already have a suspicion 
of fraud in this transaction, the immediate assignment of the book to 
another publisher, might tend to strengthen the suspicions. Halliwell- 
[Phillips], Works of Shakspere (London, 1865), xiv, 353, observes that it 
would seem from the second entry "that Leake had some interest in the 
work." But Leake was then one of the wardens and probably his consent 
to the transfer was merely official. 

2 Not having seen a copy of the quarto, I follow here the title as given in 
Capell's Shakspere (London, 1767-8?), i, 55. In Steevens's reprint the 
title-page differs slightly in spacing, but not in reading. A careful colla- 
tion of the reprints made respectively by Steevens in Wm. Shakspere, Twenty 
of His Plays, IV (pages not numbered), by Nichols in Six Old Flays, etc., 
II, 377 ff., and by Hazlitt in Shakspere' s Library, n, 307 ff., has brought 
forth differences of no importance whatever. 
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proof on this point is wanting and will probably always be. 
But there is not lacking internal evidence in the play of 
1605 to show that it was written many years before that 
date and quite as early as 1594. 1 Those who are most posi- 
tive in rejecting Malone's charge of fraud do not hesitate to 
say that it is " extremely probable " that the two plays are 
identical. 2 We shall not go far astray in making this assump- 
tion at the outset. 

All these matters must have been known to Malone when 
he wrote the sentence quoted in the beginning of this article, 
and they have been the common property of students of 
Shakspere since that time. For convenience let us summar- 
ize the evidence just adduced in a form which would not be 
questioned by any of those who have examined it : 

(1). It is probable that the anonymous play registered in 
May, 1594, by Edward White as The most famous Chronicle 
historye of Leire hinge of England and his Three Daughters, 
was on the stage in April, 1594. 

(2). What is believed by practically every one to be again 
the same play was registered on May 8, 1605, by Stafford 
and Wright as the TragecaU historie of hinge Leir and his 
Three Daughters, and published by them that year as the 
True Chronicle History of King Leir, and his three daughters, 
without the name of the author. 

(3). Shakspere's play was written between 1603 and 
1606, inclusive. 

(4). Shakspere's play was first entered by Butter and 
Busby late in 1607 as Master William Shahespeare his 'his- 
torye of Kinge Lear,' and published by them in 1 608 as 

1 This evidence concerns the style, versification and technique of the play, 
and its relation to certain others of the 1590-95 period. Much of this 
matter is discussed at length by Perrett in his Story of King Lear; other 
evidence I hope to put into print later. 

* For example, Craig, King Lear, p. xvii, and Perrett, p. 97. 
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M. William Shakspeare, HIS True Chronicle Historic of the 
life and death of King Lear and his Three Daughters. 

(5). The peculiar phrasing of this title must have been 
adopted for the purpose of distinguishing Shakspere's work 
from the anonymous play published three years before. 

II. 

Malone's suspicion of fraud in Stafford and Wright's 
1605 publication may have been aroused by the fact that 
these men apparently were only reprinting an old play 
which had been put on the market by another publisher 
eleven years before. Did they reprint the old anonymous 
Leir with a slight change of title because the public just 
at that time was particularly interested in another play on 
the same subject, and with a very similar name ? Perhaps 
the reader will be more ready to answer this question as 
Malone did if it can be shown beyond a reasonable doubt 
that this publication was piratical on the part of Stafford 
and Wright, and that the copyright to this play not only in 
1605, but years after, belonged to the family of White, the 
publisher of the 1594 Leir. 

Evidence on the subject is found in two entries in the 
Stationers' Register. Both these entries have long been 
known to students of the drama, but their significance has 
either been overlooked or misunderstood. 1 The first is on 
June 29, 1624, when some twenty books are assigned to 
" master Aldee " 2 from the estate of " mistris White." 



1 Cf. Fleay, Life of Shakspere, p. 353, stating that the "Leire .... was 
not the old play, but a prose history now lost," — a remark probably based 
on what Halliwell-Phillips says, op. eit., XIV, 362. 

'Probably Edward Aldee, who printed for White the earliest extant 
edition of Kyd's Spanish Tragedy (cf. W. W. Greg, List of Plays, etc., p. 
61) ; The Bare Triumphs of Love and Fortune, 1589 (Greg, p. 123) ; three 
editions of Soliman and Perseda (mentioned in the 1624 entry as transferred 
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This list of books includes Leire and his daughters, Fryer 
Bacon and frier Bungay, and Robin Hood and little John. 1 
These same three books, we remember, had been entered 
together on May 14, 1594, by Edward White, and "mistris 
White " is evidently his widow. 2 

The second entry serves only to confirm the first. On 
April 22, 1640, "Master Oulton" enters for his copies 
twenty books " which lately did belong to Mistris Aldee his 
mother in Law deceased." 3 Among these twenty works 
again are Lear and his 3. daughters, ffrier Bacon and ffrier 
Bungey, Robin Hood and little John, and four other books 
whose names appeared in the 1624 entry. If now the 
copyright to these three books belonged to Edward White 
in 1594, and to his widow in 1624, the suspicion grows 
strong that the copyright to the Leir belonged to White also 
in 1605, and that the edition printed that year by Stafford 
for Wright was piratical. But it is not easy to see why 

to Aldee), 1599, and another edition undated (Greg, p. 123). On June 
25, 1600, Aldee and Wm. White were fined for printing, and Edward 
White for selling "a Disorderly ballad," Arber, n, 831. Again, on April 
14 and May 30, 1603, Aldee was fined for printing, and Edward White for 
selling the Basilicon Doron, Arber, II, 835-6. 

J Arber, iv, 120. 

2 Arber, v, cix, makes her the widow of Edward White, Jr., who was 
publishing just before 1624, but an examination of the entry will show, I 
believe, that every one of the books on the list had been originally entered 
by the older White, and not one by the younger. 

3 Arber, iv, 507. Mrs. Aldee is Elizabeth, widow of Edward. Halliwell- 
Phillips in his Shakspere, xiv, 363, speaks of still another assignment of the 
play : "In April, 1655, the copyright of this play was entered to William 
Gilbertson ' by vertue of an assignment under the hand and seale of Edward 
Wright.' " Unfortunately Arber's Transcript does not extend beyond 1640, 
but Halli well-Phillips gives & facsimile of this entry, op. tit., xiv, facing 
p. 361. It is a coincidence that in 1655 was also published the third quarto 
of Shakspere' s Lear. Edward Wright, as stated below, was the younger 
brother of John Wright, and probably inherited his interest in the Leir 
printed in 1605. 
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these two printers should join together at that time to bring 
out a piratical edition of a play eleven years old unless in 
the year 1605 there was a revival of interest in the Leir 
story, or some special opportunity for the sale of their 
fraudulent work. 1 Such an opportunity might readily have 
come from a presentation of Shakspere's tragedy on the 
stage. 

If the book was printed by White in 1594, a copy might 
have been easily obtained by Stafford or Wright, but it is 
very doubtful if Wright had even to go to the trouble of 
purchasing one. Long before 1605 he must have become 
acquainted with the Leir, and had an excellent opportunity 
of obtaining a copy in the shop of the original publisher. 
On the revival of public interest in the theme his mind 
would naturally turn to this play copyrighted, and probably 
printed eleven years before by Edward White. For this 
information we are again indebted to the Stationers' Register, 
which tells us under date of "25 Junii," 1594, that "John 
Wright son of Thomas Wright of Bugbrook in county 
Northampton yoman, hath put him self an apprentise to 
Edward White citizen and Staconer of London for Eight 
yeres from Sainct John baptist Last past [24 June, 1594] ." 2 
When his eight years of apprenticeship are ended, it is 
under the patronage of " Master White " that " John Wright " 
is " sworne and admitted a freman of this company." s He 
probably went into business almost immediately, 4 but the 
first book on record 5 as copyrighted by him is this Tragical! 

1 For a suggestion here I am indebted to Professor Kittredge, though he 
is not to be held responsible for inaccuracies in the form of the statement. 

'Arber, n, 194. It was May 14, 1594, when White entered Leir. Proba- 
bly the printing was done some weeks later while Wright was in the shop. 
So Shakspere's Lear entered November 26, 1607, was printed 1608. 

'Arber, n, 732. 

4 On August 6, 1604, he takes as apprentice Edward Wright, "sonne of 
Thomas Wright," and evidently his brother. Arber, n, 282. 

'Arber, v, cxi. 
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history of Mnge Leire, which Stafford transferred at the same 
time as he entered it for himself May 8, 1605. It will be 
noted that this business connection serves to join definitely 
the 1594 Leir with that of 1605. 

That Wright's character would not forbid our putting 
such an interpretation on his act, may be surmised from one 
incident in his career. When Thorpe printed in 1609 his 
surreptitious edition of Shakspere's sonnets, John Wright 
was one of the two men who sold the book, and his name 
and place of business appear on the title-page of " half the 
edition." 1 The man who in 1609 would be ready to assist 
Thorpe in a piratical edition of sonnets written by Shak- 
spere would probably not have scrupled in 1605 to assist, or 
get the assistance of, Stafford, in a piratical edition of the 
Leir, supposed to have been written also by Shakspere. 

But what of Simon Stafford, his partner in this venture ? 
Mr. Fleay long ago pointed out that Stafford " had to do " 
with the surreptitious edition of Pericles in 161 1. 2 That he 
was regarded by his fellow-printers with suspicion as early 
as 1602, seems to be implied elsewhere in the stationers' 
books. On September 27 of that year, two books are 
entered in which " Jas. Shawe " is interested. Of these the 
first is entered jointly by Shawe and Stafford with the express 
statement, "Symond Stafford with Jas. Shawe in this first 
history onely ; " while the second is no less distinctly marked, 
"James Shawe properly to hym selfe." 3 Those familiar 

1 Lee, Life of Shakspere, p. 90. If one is disposed to question the authority 
of Mr. Lee concerning the Sonnets, one may refer to Eolfe, Life of Shak- 
spere (Boston, 1904), p. 334, where Mr. Lee's general position is strongly 
combated, but Thorpe's edition is pronounced piratical. 

3 Cf. Furness, p. 381. Of Mr. Fleay's further statement that Stafford's 
Edward III was surreptitious, I am not so sure. On the Pericles see 
Halli well-Phillips' s Shakspere, xvi, 72. 

'Arber, ni, 217. On the next page Stafford enters a book "not to be 
printed til he have gotten better authority for yt." 

13 
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with the Register know that such language is unusual on 
its pages. The conclusion is inevitable that before 1605 
Stafford was regarded in some quarters as an unscrupulous 
tradesman. 

Summing up now the evidence in reference to these 
stationers, and their relations to each other, we find : 

(1). That the copyright to the anonymous Leir, entered 
by White in 1594, belonged to a member of his family as 
late as 1624. 

(2). That in all likelihood, therefore, the book was 
White's property in 1605, and the edition published that 
year by Stafford and Wright must have been piratical. 

(3). That Wright probably became acquainted with the 
play soon after its original entry in May, 1594, since he was 
an apprentice in White's shop for eight years commencing 
June 24, 1594. 

(4). That this connection between White and Wright 
confirms the opinion already formed that the two Leir plays 
copyrighted by them in 1594 and 1605 respectively were 
identical, and so strengthens conclusion (2). 

(5). That Wright assisted in selling a piratical edition 
of Shakspere's Sonnets in 1609. 

(6). That Stafford was engaged in 1611 in publishing a 
piratical edition of the Pericles, which he ascribed to Shak- 
spere, and long before that time was regarded, at least in 
some quarters, with suspicion. 

The cumulative effect of these bits of evidence must 
surely tend to make more reasonable Malone's theory that 
the publication of the anonymous play by Stafford and 
Wright in 1605 was for the purpose of deceiving a public 
that desired to read Shakspere's tragedy. What follows 
does not relate particularly to this fraud, but concerns the 
date of the Shaksperean Lear. 
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III. 

In the Folio of 1623 the King Lear is entitled a tragedy, 
but as already observed, it was called a history on the entry 
of the quarto in 1607, and on its publication next year 
bore the name, M. William Shak-speare, HIS True Chronicle 
History. About twenty years ago Mr. Fleay, 1 arguing in 
support of Malone's suggestion, called attention to the fact 
that the 1605 anonymous Leir was entered on the Register 
as the Tragecall historie, but was on publication likewise 
entitled The True Chronicle History. 

Mr. Fleay argued that the use of the word " Tragecall " 
in the entry of the anonymous play, which has a happy, not 
a tragical, ending, was a palpable attempt on the part of 
Stafford to mislead the public into buying the play for 
Shakspere's, but that Wright in publishing the play " had 
not the impudence " to put Stafford's phrasing on his title- 
page. The similarity in the titles of these two printed plays 
Mr. Fleay accounted for as due to the desire of Butter to 
mark his as the genuine Shaksperean work. 

Mr. W. J. Craig and Dr. Wilfrid Perrett have recently 
been at much pains to confute Mr. Fleay' s reasoning as to 
the use of the word " Tragecall." Mr. Craig shows 2 that the 
anonymous Leir is really tragical in a certain sense, and that 
the term might be applied to a play with a happy ending. 
Dr. Perrett 3 accepting Mr. Craig's arguments ridicules the 
contention of Mr. Fleay on the reasonable ground that an 
effort to deceive the public by the use of this word would be 
" remarkably ineffectual," if that effort were confined " to 
the private papers of the company of Stationers." 

1 In an article on this subject in Robinson's Epitome of Literature, quoted 
by Furness, Variorum Lear, p. 381. 

2 King Lear, p. xix. 

3 Story of King Lear, p. 97. 
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But it is rather surprising that in all this discussion 
apropos of the term "Tragecall," apparently no one has 
gone back to the original entry in the Stationers' Register to 
examine the word there. Fortunately those of us to whom 
the identical entry is inaccessible will not have to depend on 
Arber's printed Transcript for our knowledge of it, since a, fac- 
simile reproduction of the same was published in Halliwell's 
edition of Shakspere * just forty years ago. A close exami- 
nation of this entry will, I think, convince any one that 
the word in question is due to a scribal error partially 
corrected. What the scribe has done is first to write 
" Tragedie," and then change it to " Tragecall historic" 2 
It seems probable that this error alone is responsible for the 
use of the word in the entry ; perhaps neither Stafford nor 
Wright thought of employing the adjective till after the 
mistake was made. 3 

This fact seems to dispose of Mr. Fleay's ingenious argu- 
ment, but how does it affect his main contention that 
Shakspere' s tragedy was already on the stage when this 
entry was made ? The scribe apparently first wrote " Trage- 
die of kinge Leir," and afterwards corrected his own mistake, 
perhaps at the express desire of the stationer who was then 
entering the book. But why should he fall into this error 

'xiv, facing p. 354. Even Dr. Perrett seems to have overlooked this 
reproduction, although on p. 94 of his Lear Story he quotes from Halliwell- 
Phillips, xnr, 354. 

2 The loop of the " d " is plainly visible. Under the last three letters of 
"Tragecall," appear certain other letters, probably "-die," while the word 
"historie" has been written above the line. All these corrections are in 
the same handwriting as the original entry. 

3 Professor Kittredge suggests to me that this accounts for the spelling of 
" Tragecall." Since this suggestion was made I have come upon the word 
very frequently in Elizabethan literature, but have yet to find another 
instance of it spelled with an -e. When the scribe is obliged to repeat the 
title just below, in transferring the play to Wright, it will be noted that he 
uses "Tragicall." 
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at all ? x The most plausible explanation is that there was a 
certain tragedy of that name already in existence with which 
the scribe was acquainted. 2 If this be admitted it will 
scarcely be doubted that the tragedy was Shakspere's, the 
only tragedy known to have been written on the subject. 

It is possible that Shakspere's King Lear was at this 
date sometimes called a tragedy, and sometimes the "True 
Chronicle History." Like Richard III the play would be 
fairly entitled to either name. 3 Certain it is that the quartos 
of the Lear use one term, and the folios the other. The 
employment of the second title by Stafford and Wright in 
what we have already found reason to believe was a fraudu- 
lent edition of the older play, would tend to show that both 
names were given as early as 1605 to Shakspere's Lear. 
If their intention was to deceive the public the piratical 
publishers would hardly have adopted new nomenclature. 4 

IV. 

In this severely technical discussion of facts relative to 
the publication of the genuine tragedy of King Lear and its 
predecessor, it has been deemed necessary frequently to 

'The arguments of Mr. Craig and Dr. Perrett that the Leir could be 
called a ' ' tragical history ' ' are scarcely convincing. To prove that it could 
be termed a tragedy would be more difficult still. Mr. Fleay is partially 
right. If Wright and Stafford intended to call the play a "tragical 
history," there must have been some reason why they did not use that 
phrase on their title-page. 

2 1 shall not attempt to say whether or not the scribe was actually led by 
the printers to believe that the play they were entering was the genuine 
tragedy which he had heard of. Possibly he had the tragedy in mind 
beforehand. 

3 One must not forget that to the Elizabethans the story of Leir was 
veracious history, or that Shakspere's play was in part founded on Holins- 
hed's Chronicle. 

4 This is at variance with the theory of Mr. Fleay, as above, that the 
phrasing was first adopted by Stafford and Wright, and afterwards imitated 
by Butter. I do not feel quite sure that Mr. Fleay is in error. 
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recapitulate the points in the argument for the sake of clear- 
ness. There remain to add only a few words now summariz- 
ing the evidence and stating the general bearings of the 
discussion. 

Assuming Malone's hypothesis to be true we have found 
confirmation of it in several directions. First of all it seems 
reasonably clear that the Leir of 1594 never belonged to 
Stafford and Wright, but that they printed a piratical edi- 
tion of it in 1605. Evidence on this point is strengthened 
by the discovery that Wright had been an apprentice of the 
original publisher for eight years, beginning with 1594, and 
that the Leir of 1 605 was the first book which bore Wright's 
name as publisher. Wright again appears a few years later 
engaged with Thorpe in the piratical publication of Shak- 
spere's Sonnets, while Stafford, his partner in the Leir 
transaction, is known to have published a piratical edition 
of the Pericles bearing Shakspere's name. Finally it has 
been pointed out that in the entry of this anonymous Leir 
in May, 1605, the scribe first wrote " Tragedie of hinge 
Leir," an error which seems to point to the existence of a 
genuine tragedy of that name at the time. Adding these 
facts to what is already known as to the actual date of 
Shakspere's Lear, and the curious phrasing of its title on 
the quartos, we find Malone's theory at least more plausible. 
To reject it now we shall have to explain away a set of very 
striking coincidences. If we accept it we must date King 
Lear some time before May, 1605. 1 

'Arguments for a later date based on internal evidence are far from con- 
vincing, and have convinced almost none of the editors of the play. Mr. 
Aldis Wright's inference from Edmund's allusion to "these eclipses" (cf. 
Furness, p. 379 f.) that "Shakspere did not begin to write King Lear till 
towards the end of the year 1605," when occurred a great eclipse of the 
sun, following an eclipse of the moon, cannot have much weight in deter- 
mining the question. It is not accepted by Furness (p. 381), or by Craig 
(op. cit., p. xxii), although both these last are inclined with Wright to 
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To certain questions in regard to the date and the author- 
ship of the anonymous play I hope to return later. 1 

Eobert Adgee Law. 



a later date than Malone's. Even less may be said in favor of the supposed 
allusion to the Gunpowder Plot of November, 1605, in the same speech. 
Mr. Craig's suggestion (p. xxiv) that the Lear was probably a new play 
when presented at Whitehall in December, 1606, "the plays selected on 
such occasions being seldom or never old plays," deserves more considera- 
tion. An answer to this argument is found in the court performance of 
The Tempest at the nuptial festivities of Princess Elizabeth and the Elector 
Frederick, May, 1613. The Tempest was one of nineteen plays performed 
on that occasion. "But none of the other plays produced seem to have 
been new ; they were all apparently chosen because they were established 
favorites at Court and on the public stage. . . . But 1613 is, in fact, on 
more substantial ground far too late a date to which to assign the compo- 
sition of The Tempest" (Lee, Life of Shakspere, p. 254). 

1 For much more in this paper than can be acknowledged in detail, I am 
indebted to Professor George P. Baker of Harvard University, under 
whose direction the study was originally undertaken. 



